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DOCTOR IN LONDON, TO THE PRIEST IN GLASGOW. 

Rhapsody after rhapsody in quick succession comes—the terrors of 
faith, superstition, and priestcraft, are harrowed up—judgment is threat- 
ened, and I have uo doubt that, ere long, the glories of damnation against 
me. I can, however, smile at all these, and maintain that complacency 
of mind which others have possessed under the same appalling circum- 
stances. 

It is a matter of very little consideration to me, I can assure you, 
whatever is your opinion regarding the subject of my last epistle. When 
bare assertion is brought forward mixed with invective, and substituted 
in room of the sound deductions of reason, | feel little anxiety what 
ideas you may form of it. Throughout the whole of this correspond- 
ence, you have not logically established one fact which you wished to 
support. In truth, you have overlooked entirely every proposition of my 
last letter, and wilfully misrepresented principles which could not be 
mistaken. Such, however, is to be looked for from one who possesses, 
in an eminent degree, the character of a religionist. Itis not to the land 
of Hindostan, or to the cloisters of a monastery, that we have to look 
for a delineation of that picture which the celebrated Dupuis drew :— 
around me I see thousands laboring under the baneful influence of reli- 
gion; aud though, perhaps, you owe no tribute to the class of individu- 
als who come under the denomination of priests, yet the inexplicable 
dogmas which you embrace, will certainly warrant me to rank you as a 
theologian of the first order. Your enthusiasm in this department has 
led you to neglect the first principles of science, or you never would 
have confounded the beautiful speculations of natural philosophy with 
all the cant and unmeaning jargon that have been invented for no other 
purpose but to perplex and darken the human mind. 

With regard to the modesty which I posses, it will be high time to be 
displeased with myself when my most intimate friends tell me that I have 
violated its charms ; and though you prate about the sagacious Boyle, 
the acute and judicious Locke, with the sublime Newton, it will never 
better me, or any one who is guided with candor in his enquiries, to 
animadvert upon opinions that are both objectionable and dangerous. 
The veneration that has been given to particular names, has often been 
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a lamentable source of error. The supremacy of Hippocrates was ac~ 
knowledged for centuries ; and, by a blind devotion to his tenets, the 
majority of mankind were «‘estined by the admiration of his genius, to 
follow implicitly his doctrines :—his very errors were embodied into the 
form and authority of laws, and had it not been for the boldness of a few, 
who in modern times, with the spirit of truth, bade defiance to the pro- 
hibition of the schools, the names of Vesalius and Hervey would, in all 
probability, never have been known. I wili, therefore, notwithstanding 
your boasted congeniality of sentiment with names which you have men- 
tioned, still cherish the opinion of an elegant writer, who thinks that 
“If there is any author whose genius can embellish impropriety, and 
whose authority can make error venerable, his works are the proper 
objects of critical inquisition.” 

The works of those men to whom you have alluded, with the humble 
acquirements which I possess, have undergone my scrutiny, and I have 
found in their theological principles nothi:g but mere hypothesis, vaunt- 
ing assertions flowing from their heated imaginations, combined with 
dogmas that are equally tenable with the ferocious Turk, the placid 
Hindu, or the barbarous Arab. On the other hand, by studying the laws 
of nature, free from the opinions which theology is constantly advancing 
upon us, I find a series of effects, produced ly causes that are incontro- 
vertibly connected with matter, and as it has been a principle known both 
to ancient and modern philosophers, that matter is indistructible, so has 
it been held as a truism, that it could not be created out of nothing. 
When we survey, therefore, the affinities of matter; and find that the 
principle of motion is co-existent with every thing that surroands us, I 
only adopt the maxims of those who recognize iv the phenomena that 
pervades the universe, a system that has for its own beautiful arrange- 
ments, an internal machinery—a power inherent in itself, sufficient to ac- 
count for all the operations that have often confounded and astonished 
the human mind when sunk in the trammels of barbarism and ignorance. 
To talk of causes that are immaterial, is to bring forward words without 
a meaning. ‘| he properties of matter, | acknowledg«, are still hid in great 
obscurity ; but to assume a principle, independent and distinet from mat- 
ter, as the cause of these properties, is a theory founded on contradiction 
and absurdity, and until we have explored every phenomenon and every 
material cause that exists in nature, reason and philosophy will never 
bring forward a phantom to explain the cause from which every effect 
proceeds. The Christian deity as well as most others, have been cha- 
racterized as spiritual beings, and yet possessing all the power of intelli- 
gence, though these powers indisputably belong to the combinations of 
animal matter alone. 

Till you have explained these propositions that I have put to you, and 
give me a definition of your term relative to the existence ofa deity, it is 
the height of absurdity your attempting to load materialism with those 
calumnies that you forbear to mention. The doctrines that I have es- 
poused support nothing but what is congenial with the principles of uni- 
versal Nature. I have asked from you a proof and demonstration of 
your deity, and in the absence of all proof, you only, by fervently writing 
@na subject which has not been, on your part, sufficiently and coolly 
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considered, have allowed yourself to depart from the rules of good breed- 
ing. The observation, that charity forbids you to mention my motives 
for cherishing ideas different from your own, will ever be treated by me 
with all the contempt which it deserves. If I have stated opinions con- 
trary to the general mass of mankind, I console myself with the hope 
that they are in unison with the most intelligent. By declaiming against 
the pursuits of philosophy, I know it has ever been the favorite plan of 
priests to cry out that its followers are the perverters of reason, and the 
destroyers of human happiness. Materialism, however, wishes only to 
destroy falsehood, and to rend in pieces that theological fabric which has 
too long preyed on every thing connected with the prosperity of man. 

To a philosophic mind, the word miracle cannot be understood; it 
wishes to imply a departure from the laws of Nature, an event morally 
impossible. Were it admitted into the enquiries of true science, it would 
lead to the perversion of every principle which the discoveries of modern 
times have established. We now know that it is ghostly superstition, 
and religious fraud that have invented the word. The idea of your intel- 
ligent power, and which you sometimes call a Being, having recourse to 
uncommon ends, only exposes the trick. Nature is always beautiful 
and consistent; for, in performing her operations, she resorts only to 
common means. Yvuur reasoning may do for a theologian ; but every 
ardent lover of science will pity the man who, to support his favorite dog- 
mas, gives to his deity a power which exists beyond Nature herself. 

In the former part of this correspondence, enough has transpired to 
tell me the extent of your knowledge in natural philosophy ; but nothing 
has contributed more towards this information than the blundering mis- 
takes you have committed when speaking about motion. If I had told 
you, that T recognized this principle as a deity, you might have imagined 
you had scope to laugh at me, as much as[ had when I thought of your 
idolatry. This, however, is the most palpable absurdity that you have 
yet fallen into. Motion, in the sense in which philosophy receives it, 
when the properties of matter are in discussion, is that affinity which ex- 
ists in its particles, and which most probably is the cause of the phe- 
nomena pervading Nature. To view it as an effect, as you do, is to con- 
sider it similar to the same motion that moves an artificial apparatus 
when wcted on by the force of fire or water. Nothing, however, can be 
more absurd; and I really must say, that it is a good deal of assurance 
on your part to come forward and discuss matters with so much daring 
confidence, when you seemingly are unacquainted with those principles 
at which a Tyro would blush were he ignorant of. 

As you, however, speak about the pursuit of studies in which you are 
ardently engaged, let me inform you that the result of those studies will 
perhaps throw a little light on such affairs. In a year or two (for know- 
ledge is not acquired in a day) you will likely inform the scientific 
world of the real nature of your first cause. You will then have learnt to 
talk of cause and effect so asto be understood ; and, if modesty will allow 
you, you may immortalize your name by unfolding to mankind a princi- 
ple which, to discover, has excited the close investigation of men who 
have been distinguished beyond all others for their sublimity of intellect. 

Anatomy, likewise, is a science not to be known in a few days, or even 
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a few weeks :—a duration of four or five years study will enable you to 
know something more of it than your pretensions can at present have 
any claim. You will then learn that the many experiments made by 
the first French and English physiologists, lead us to a knowledge of 
the nervous system, which can explain its functions by no rational means 
other than those of Materialism. 1 would with pleasure, here, enter 
into the nature of these experiments, but as you have misrepresented the 
plainest principles which | have advanced connected with natural philo- 
sophy, 1 am afraid, that, till you are more proficient with science in 
general, my observations will not be understood. 

Galen certainly is an example of great industry, combined with much 
talent ; but he never enjoyed the advantages which the discoveries of 
modern times present. Moreover, his becoming a Theist, can do little 
in behalf of your opinions. He never bowed the knee to Jehovah, the 
capricious and ever-changing deity of the Jews, the Mahomedans, aud 
the Christians. The prejudices of his country would lead him, in all 
probability, to worship the mythology which the Romans, in a great de- 
gree, borrowed from the Greeks; a system that is characterized by the 
amiable and penetrating Gibbon, as being far superior to Christianity, 
and better calculated to promote those noble feelings and elevated senti- 


ments for which the Greeks and Romans were remarkable. 
To be continued. 
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SPIRITUAL EXISTENCES. 
No. IIL. 

{n portraying the character of their God, to make his attributes agree 
with the nature of his works; theists have ever drawn a line between 
human and divine justice ; they have endeavored io prove that what ap- 
pears to man cruel, partial and unjust in the works of God, are the ef- 
fusions of a merciful, impartial, and just disposition; not knowing 
that the principles of justice are the same, whether emanating from God, 
man, orthe devil. They tell us that it is divine justice to punish one 
man for the sins of another; to punish men for indulging in those pro- 
pensities which divinity itself has implanted in their hearts; to permit 
wretchedness, when it can be destroyed without any exertion ; to permit 
evil, when its existence is contrary to the wish of divinity; &c. &c. but 
they all agree in saying that those things would be unjust if com- 
committed by man! Reason, on this point, would be superfluous; if 
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the nature of the thing does not suggest its own conclusions, all the rea- 
soning and argument in the world, would not be able to effect a just 
decision. 

If it were possible for the priests to avail themselves of their usual me- 
thod of reconciling contradictions, and perverting things that are deroga- 
tory to the character of their God, by applying a mystical or allegorical 
meaning to the existence of evil and wretchedness, how quick would f 


they do it, if their interests were not opposed to it! They too well know 
that the prevailing idea of human depravity,.and consequent punish- Fi 
ment is their only hold on the purse-strings of community, and therefore 
ransack the archives of sophistry and delusion, to retain their influence 
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over the minds and pockets of credulous men. Here then is the riddle 
unravelled—here is an explanation of priestly reasoning and argument ! 
They tell us that what is justice with God, is injustice with man! But do 
they tell us that the injustice of man, is the justice of God? No! no! no! 
for then God seeing no evil, man would not be punished, and they would 
no longer be paid for preaching! Then it is not their love of God, but 
their love of money; not to place God iu the most adorab'e and perfect 
light, but to place themselves in a good situation. But I find 1 am leav- 
ing my subject. 

It will enforce itself upon every candid mind, that whatever was the 
first of all things and beings must have had within itself the principles of 
all things und beings that ever after existed; therefore God, being the 
first of all things and beings, and creating all things and beings, evil, 
which is inherent in yan, is from God; and as nothing emanates from 
God, but what is Pe in his sight, (for to the clean, all things are clean) 
evil must appear good to him. Following this course of reasoning, many 
christians, however conflicting with their other opinions, affirm that al- 
though evil did emanate from God, still it was intended as an agent 
of pape Whatever produces good, is itself good, therefore no longer an 
evil; consequently in the sight of God, it is a good, and not punishable. 
Such ought to be, and such would be, the course of reasoning adopted 
by the priests, if they had not stronger inducements to preach otherwise. 
An all perfect and omnipotent being, would not use an acknowledged 
evil as an agent of good, for God has no agents; all things work accor- 
ding to his design. Will any tell me that the designs of God are per- 
verted! “The tree is known by its fruit.” God is the tree—man is the 
fruit; therefore God is known by man. “ Every good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit’—God is the tree 
—=man is the fruit; if man is evil, God is corrupt. ‘ If the root be holy, 
so are the branches.’’ God is the root—men are the branches; if God 
4 is holy, so is man; but man is sinful, so is God. 

P. S. By the last number of the Correspondent, I find that the re- 

: marks which I made in answer to Observer some time since, have un- 
happily and unintentionally “ hurt his feelings.”” Now, if these remarks 
were calculated to produce such an effect, an apology is necessary ; and 
I openly and sincerely ask the writer’s forgiveness ; remarking that my 
design in making the observations, was not to offend against politeness, 
but to exhibit the common practice of belligerent writers. 1 now ac- 
knowledge, that I was mistaken in the design of his remarks. So far 
from my wishing to insult, I feel desirous of courting the good fellowship 
of all who are friendly to free discussion. Caro. 


SATURDAY, MAY 30, 1829. 


LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
On Religion, as an affection of the human mind, 
By Dr Knowlton, of Massachusetts. 

In one sense of the word, religion is an affection of the human sys- 
tem. In this sense, it belongs to the physiologist to enquire into the na- 
ture and causes of religion; and it is the more necessary that he do so, 
because most persons, even in this age~which some call an enlightened 
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one—appear to be much in the dark concerning this matter. Indeed, 
the notions that have been entertained concerning it, are such as to excite 
emotions in every well informed man. It has been said that religion is 
caused by, or consists in—I scarcely know which to say—being born 
again of water and spirit—an expression which would naturally lead, 
one totally unacquainted with religious notions, to ask if this being “ born 
again of water andthe spirit,” consists in being brought to life with a 
mixture of rum and water. Again it has been said, that no man, or 
tender hearted woman, has religion until he have experience ‘a change 
of heart ;” by which, you must be careful to remember, it is not meant 
that he must have his thorax, or chest, opened as by a surgeon, and his 
natural or congenital heart taken out, and a new one put in its place. 
At other times religion used to be spoken of, as though it were caused 
by, or consists in, certain operations of the Holy “Ghost, or spirit of the 
lord. But more of this presently. 

To speak truly and intelligibly, the religion of which we are treating 
—often called the religion of the heart—is nothing more nor less than 
what—in my work on man, entitled Modern Materialism—I have called 
a sensorial passion. It is what i is commonly called an emotion, and con- 
sists in sentient actions of certain nerves in the neighborhood of the 
stomach, preceded by sentient actions of the brain, or more strictly, that 
part of the brain which physiologists call sensorium.as a cause. A share 
of the sentient actions of the sensorium which give rise to these actions 
of the nerves, are such as constitute thoughts of religious doctrines—oc- 
curring in such order—so free from contradictory thoughts as to consti- 
tute a belief that such religious doctrines are true. Hence we see that 
a belief in religious doctrines, is essential to, and indeed constitutes a 
part of, the religion of which we are speaking. 

’ Having shown what inward religion ts, | proceed to treat of its causes 
and effects. 

Mankind are now too much enlightened to mistake mystification for 
explanation ; or to attribute effect to supernatural causes when natural 
causes amply sufficient to account for them, may be pointed out. Dur- 
ing the dark ages, it is said, however incredible it may appear to us, that 
men attributed ‘their inward religion to special operations of a being 
which they calledthe Holy Ghost upon the heart!!! And some, if his- 4 
tory be true, even virtually asserted that this being, often spoken of as q 
though it were nothing less than the creator of the universe, entered the 
human system, and dwelt, for a time at least, all about, in or between 
the thoracic and abdominal viscera, that is, the liver, lights, blood vessels, 
stomach, bowels, &c. and that religious emotions were caused by this 
agent! If an “ awakening” or “ revival” took place, these men of the 
dark age use to attribute it to the ‘‘ outpourings of the spirit,” and tell 
of the lord paying them a special visit. But these notions now remain 
in history as monuments of ancient ignorance, and men are left free, so 
far as it respects legal punishments, to search out the true causes of all 
known events. Consequently they have found that inward religion is 
effectuated in the following manner. 

Children are presented with books which teach them thatthe first man 
and woman ate an apple, or some such thing, in consequence of which the 
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whole human race are totally depraved, and deserve not only to earn 
their bread by the sweat of the brow, to endure much misery in this life 
and the pains of dying, but to be eternally wretched after they are dead! 
That the author of nature, in his infinite goodness and mercy, caused a 
child to be brought forth by a woman who had not known ber husband 
—a child who, by the by, was as old as his father. That this child hav- 
ing become a man, was by men unjustly executed; but came to life 
again, three days after, and ascended up into heaven. (for heaven is 
above us in the day time) That on account of these things mankind 
will not be eternally miserable after they die, merely because of the ap- 
ple affair; but still, on account of this, their natures are so very corrupt, 
that is, that they have such strong passions or propensities for doing 
those things which they ought not to do, and are so little disposed to do 
the things which they ought to do, that they cannot or do not (it makes 
no odds which you say) refrain from doing many evil deeds, for doing 
even one of which they deserve to be eternally damned, and indeed will 
be; unless, before they die they are sorry for doing such deeds; and 
furthermore, profess to believe such things we are now stating, and many 
others equally rational to be true. But if they are thus sorry, and thus 
profess, instead of being eternally wretched, they will be eternally 
and most exquisitely happy. 

After more pains are taken to make children, and young persons (who 
have not yet sufficient knowledge to reason correctly) believe these things 
than would be necessary to cause them to believe the most romantic 
story that ever found its way into books, many of them do believe 
them in rather alow degree. And they think that after accomplishing 
certain worldly objects, “and indulging a little more in those things for 
which they have a wicked (but natural) propensity, they must attend to 
the repenting part. 

While they are in this state striving perhaps to render their fellow- 
beings more happy, of whatever sect or denomination they may 
be, they meet with one or more persons who undertake to convert 
their mere cold belief in religious doctrines—which is at best little better 
than mere morality! into real effective religion, a religion that will move 
the tongue. For this purpose a consciousness a little lower down than 
the brain, must be excited—there must be an emotion. In effecting 
this, some are more skilled than others. The means by which they 
operate are various, depending somewhat on circumstances. For the 
most part, they are well calculated to effect the object in view, though not 
uniformly successful. If they think their subjects are not properly pre- 
pared fora real getter-up of revivals, that is, their belief in the religious 
doctrines is not of a sufficiently high degree, their first object is, though 
a little out of their favorite line of business—to inerease such belief. This 
being done, they aim to impress their subjects with the imminent danger 
they are in of “ losing their souls,” and being eternally wretched in hell- 
fire (a terrible place for an unextended thin» ) where thew will be weep- 
ing and wailing and gnashing of teeth—among the devils probably, for 
the soul has noteeth. They tell them that they know not but that they 
will be called to the bar of God this very night—and perhaps give a his- 
tory of some poor fellow repenting with all speed, but could not possibly 
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get through before the angel of death (what’s that!) flew away with the 
only thing he had to repent with! adding, that if this repenting apparatus 
should continue its operations on its way thither, or after it arrived at its 
journey’s end, it will avail nothing: it must be done while it ts in the 
brain, or it is of no use! They tell them that now is the time, the accept- 
ed time, and if they do not repent now, and turn to God, he may turn a 
deaf ear to all their cries, as soon as to-morrow ; for he has long been 
knocking at the “door of the hearts!” and they would not open unto 
him. 

By such sort of sentiments as these, delivered in a solemn and impres- 
sive manner, aided by the ringing of bells, by singing, by imstrumental 
music, and such other means as are calculated to arouse the nervous 
system, every one who firmly believes that the impenitent wicked will be 
forever wretched in a future state, and believes himself to be one of such 
wicked, has his feelings wrought upon. He is sorry and fearful for 
the corruption of his nature, and the many wicked deeds he has done ; 
and the more of these, the more sorry ishe. It is now that conscientac- 
tions of his nerves arise; it is now that he repents; it is now that he is 
in the sorrowing stage of religion. After remaining in this stage for a 
longer or shorter time (in acute cases, not over a few days) he is told, or 
perhaps it occurs to him, that he is already repenting, or has repented ; 
and of course, there is not only a prospect of his escaping the eternal 
wrath of an an angr y God, but of his enjoying eternal felicity—yes, 
eternal felicity Oh! what a pleasing thought; he now begins to feel 
better, his thoughts are different; and of course, the’ disagreeable feel- 
ings of his breast are gone. Indeed, if he be very susceptible of vivid emo- 
tions, (as the young, feeble, and effeminate are the most likely to be,) and 
be surrounded by new friends, to whose doctrines he has become a con- 
vert, aud who salute him with all the fervent affection of brothers and 
fellow-laborers in one glorious cause, he is not amere thinking man, but a 
joyful man. His breast is alive with a new passion; he is not now the 
repenting child of sorraw—the stage of oppression has passed ofi—he is 
one of the most happy beings on earth; he tastes of paradise below. He 
has made his peace with God, and professed religion (other things to be 
glad of,) he thinks that no one who has not experieneed the like, can 
know his joys. He thinks that nothing false or earthly could give him 
such bliss; and would that all would repent of their sins, and be a bro- 
ther of his, on the lord’s side. He is enthusiastic; and if you express 
any doubts as to the doctrines which he so firmly believes, and is so hap- 
py in believing, since he has been led to believe that he shall be in- 
finitely happy, he pities you ; or if you go sofarasto advance arguments 
which bear hard against such doctrines, may be offended at you, and 
even strictly endeavor to injure you in your lawful occupations. He is 
not now equally kind and charitable to persons of all denominations ; 
for he has taken sides in a cause, in promoting which he believes (for so 
he has been taught,) he is doing God’s service; andin which he may 
have a wordly interest, and, being still human, a pride in promoting, 
Consequently those who are of his sect are to be encouraged, and those 
who are not, put down. 
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Now it is this change in one’s thoughts and feelings concerning reli- 
gious matters, that constitutes what is sometimes called a “ new birth,” 
sometimes ‘: getting religion,” and at others a change of heart.”’ 

It is well known to every one at all acquainted with the animal econo- 
my, that the expression, change of heart, as used by religionists, is as 
figurative, though not quite so ambiguous, as the expression, born again 
of water and the spirit. The heart is a thick muscular organ, situated 
in the chest and containing four apartments. Its function is to assist in 
circulating the blood, by which it is excited to act. It possesses a much 
lower degree of sensibility thau the skin, aud is never the seat of any 
feeling except it be in a diseased state. Its action is often accelerated 
during the passions, probably in the manner we have explained in the 
course of my work; but it has no more to do with a man’s thoughts and 
feelings than his lungs; and we have no reason to suppose it is ever the 
seat or habitation of any good or evil spirit, than we believe there are 
such beings in existence as witches. It is less liable to change than al- 
most any other important organ, and every change of it is a disease, re- 
quiring medicine. But as the heart is in the neighborhood of those nerves 
which take on conscient actions during the sensorial passions, and its 
action is often influenced by these passions, it is not strange that the an- 
cients regarded it as a seat of some ef them, as well as of good and evil 
spirits—a mistake which gave rise to language that is still in use with 
those who prefer ambiguous to plain matter-of-fact language. 

There are some who seem to regard their religious joy not only as the 
effect of some supernatural agency, but even as evidence of the divine 
origin of the religious doctrines which they believe; but these we think 
are mistaken notions. Indeed, if every person who firmly believes the 
doctrines of the Christian religion, who has repented of his sins, and 
made a profession, should not be as happy as any person ever was, it 
would be something so unnatural that no philosopher could account for 
it. What! a man believe that he is a sure candidate for eternal and 
consummate happiness, and not be transported almost to madness. All 
the happiuess of the oldest man that ever lived is as nothing compared 
with such a sum of happiness as this; yet how often do we see men al- 
most frantic with joy on meeting a little good luck, which they know 
can be a cause of happiness to them, but a few short and uncertain 
years? Surely, if there be any mystery concerning the religious joy of 
penitent and professed believers of the doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion, it is because they are much more happy than they are. We should 
think they would sink into perfect apathy as to the things of this world, 
and anxiously await the hour of death. We cannot account for their 
love of life, and their sorrows under worldly misfortunes, but by suppos- 
ing that their belief in future bliss is not of the highest degree. 

Asto religious joy being any evidence of the truth or divine origin of 
Christianity, it certainly is not. Ifa poor man should purchase a ticket, and 
afterwards be informed that it has drawn 20,000 dollars, in such a man- 
ner that he would firmly believe it, his joy would be just as much evi- 
dence that he has drawn this sum, as religious joy is, that the religious 
doctrines are true, or of divine origin. In neither case is the joy any 
evidence of any thing, more or less, than that the man belienes—no ev- 
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dence a all what he believes is true. If the poor man firmly believe that 
he has drawn 20,000 dollars, his joy is the same whether in reality he 
have or have not. 

Neither is the fact that learned men of well organized brains, believe 
in the Christian religion, the least shadow of evidence of its truth or di- 
vine origin. We are no novel readers, but we presume there is no fiction 
extant but what would be believed by as many enlightened men as be- 
lieve in the Christian religion, had it been published in the same age of 
the world, and as many millions of treasure, and the labor of as many 
millions of educated men been expended in its cause as have been ex- 
pended in the cause of Christianity, since its first introduction into the 
world. 

One grand reason why so many believe in the Christian religion, is 
this; they are not only taught to believe it, before they are old enough 
to reason, but they are at this tender age deeply impressed with the idea 
that they ought to believe it, and that they will be eternally wretched af- 
ter they die if they do not believe it: consequently they think that they 
are not only justifiable, but even praise worthy, in reading every thing 
that has been written against it. And this delusion is not a little en- 
couraged in maturer years by those influential persons who have a pe- 
cuniary interest in the cause of religion. Only let all persons come to the 
age of reason before they are made acquainted with any religious notions 
more than what they draw from the book of Nature; afterwards present 
them with the bible, together with all that has been or can be written, 
both for and against it; andlet as many persons, under equally as favo- 
rable circumstances, be employed to convince them that Christianity is 
not divine, and the general scheme of it not true, as there are to con- 
vince them to the contrary; then might the preponderance of either 
party be considered as some small evidence in favor of its principles. 

But when we consider how much time and treasure, as well as blood, 
have been expended in the cause o! Christianity; the smallness of the 
proportion of mankind which truly believe in it, seems to argue much 
against its truth and divinity. Only about one fifth of the human family 
are called Christians, and as much as one half of this one fifth are not 
believers in Christianity; and wot more than one of a thousand that do 
believe it ever as fully examined what has been written against it, as what 
has been written in defence of it; and nine-tenths of the one ten thou- 
sandth part of the human family who have thus examined, had some sel- 
fish motives in maintaining it. Finally, we think it would be difficult 
to produce a single instance of a person believing in the Christian _reli- 
gion, who examined into its negative side, before he were deeply im- 
pressed with the idea that it is true and sacred. Where are our deisti- 
cal schools an’ colleges, openly and professedly such? where our deisti- 
cal presses? where our deistical teachers, all over the country, calling 
the people together every seventh day, or oftener, to impress them with 
their doctrines? Where the numberless deistical books, tracts, and 
weekly papers, thickly scattered abroad, so as to be in every man’s house ; 
They are not to be found. Only let deism and Christianity be on an 
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equal footing as to all these things, and then see which is most easily 
maintained among the multitude. Let a century pass away, and again 
see if the number of enlightened Christians so exceeds the number of 
enlightened deists, that any one would think of regarding it as any evi- 
dence of the divine origin of Christianity. 

If we represent by one, the means that have been operated in the 
cause of deism in the United States since the landing of our fore-fathers 
at Plymouth ; the means that have operated in the cause of Christianity 
in these states since that time, may be represented by 100,000. Yet it 
is probable that the number of intelligent and confirmed deists at pre- 
sent in the United States, is, to the number of enlightened and confirm- 
ed Christians, at least, as one to ten. Accordingly, a certain amount 
of effort in the cause of deism has given rise to 10,000 true and enlight- 
ened deists; whereas an equal amount of effort, in the cause of Chris- 
tianity, has given rise to only one such Christian.* 

Surely, we need not suppose that Christianity has the least divinity 
about it, or thatthose who believe in it are weak-headed, to account for 
its success. There is no doctrine under heaven, false or true, but what 
would be as widely diffused and as long maintained, if it had been intro- 
duced eighteen hundred years ago, and as much effort been made in its 
behalf, as has been made in the cause of Christianity for eighteen hund- 
red years past. 

We have now treated of the nature and causes of the “ religion of the 
heart”—more properly, the religion of the nervous system. In doing this 
we have laid down what we consider the general scheme of the Chris- 
tain religion, in plain English. But no friend of truth will censure us 
for this ; for whatever is not true ought not to be believed. and what- 
ever is true, so far from suffering by bemg stated in plain, matter of-fact 
language, will even stand the test of argument. All! doctrines in which 
the unlearned as well as learned, have a deep interest, ought, as much as 
possible, to be stripped of all figurative and ambiguous expressions, 
and exhibited in their true colors. Error is an evil which is sometimes 
suffered to exist among the multitude, merely because it is dressed up in 
such a style that they cannot see it. Furthermore, all important doc- 
trines ought to be most scrupously tested by reason, for this is the only 
way in which we can determine what is true and what is false, excepting 
those cases in which we can have the evidence of our senses. If any 
body know of any other way, we wish he would point it out. 

I do not presume to say for a certainty, but that the original organiza- 
tion of my brain is such, and such the impressions that have been made 
upon my senses, that my sentiments concerning all religions, pretending 





* In speaking of enlightened Christians, as inthe text, we do not mean to be under- 
stood that they are enlighte:ed in respect to the religion which they profess; for most 
of them have not examined into its negative side; and no man can be said to be en- 
lightened concerning any question until he be acquainted with what can be said both 
for and against it 

+ There is so much dispute and contention in the world about, what is Christianity’ 
that we do not presume to decide what it is; but we think we have’sketched the out- 
line of what the most prevalent sect of religionists in christendom call Christianity 
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to divine origin are erroneons. Ido not use the expression I know, to 
express auy of my convictions that are the result of a long and compli- 
cated judging process. In all these cases I can, with propriety, only say 
I believe ; for every conviction which is the result of a judging process, 
depends on the facts which we think over; and no man can ever be 
certain that he knows—or in a judging process concerning any question 
thinks over—all the facts that relate to the question. Because a man 
sees as far as he can see, it would be presumption in him to say that no 
one sees any farther, or that there is nothing to be seen beyond what 
he sees. 

I will further remark, that I consider every man's belief—be what it 
may—as the necessary result of certain causes ; and I should about as 
soon think of condemning a man for being born with only one arm, as 
for beheving whatever he does believe, or for not believing as I believe. 

To be continued. 


+ 





Priestly Arrogance.—The following documents, which have just been 
printed at Buffalo, in pamphlet form, cannot be too widely circulated. It 
is high time that the intermiddling of the priesthood in matters which 
noway concern them, should be openly rebuked by those whose respecta- 
bility and unempeachable moral conduct entitles them to influence so- 
ciety. No one, in this or in any other country, stands higher in these 
respects than the individual whom the Episcopalian priest, at Buffalo, 
arrogantly denounced from his pulpit, when he knew that the gentleman 
against whom his vituperations were principally directed was not present 
to defend himself; or who, if present, would, probably, have been debar- 
red from replying to the unwarrantable and cowardly attacks of this 
hierling priest. : 

To remain silent while truth is opprobriously stigmatized, and its 
champions falsely and impudently accused of want of “ moral feeling 
and moral decency,” by men assuming the garb of sanctity and holiness, 
indicates an absence of moral courage, which, if not roused into action, 
will ultimately lead to the overthrow of civil liberty. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that an order of men, who, in every country where they have 
obtained a settlement, have trampled on the rights of humanity, will relax 
in their efforts, even in this land of freedom, if they are not checked in 
their maddened career ; if the system, by which they have already ensla- 
ved the minds of millions, is not depicted in all its vileness and deformity, 
and held up in energetic language to universal detestation. Misery and 
crime will always predominate where a belief in supernaturals obtains ; 
where the profession and observances of religion are preferred to the 
practice of morality ; and where, instead of encouraging free discussion 
on all topics, we are enjoined to submit, with humble prostration of intel- 
lect, to the mandates of our spiritual directors. If the people of the Uni- 
ted States are really desirous of preserving the political advantages they 
enjoy, and are anxious to transmit them unimpaired, and improved, to 
their posterity, they will no longer wink at the inordinate ambition of the 
priesthood, or treat lightly the unbounded influence which they possess. 
Let the laudable and spirited conduct of Mr. Smith, as evinced in the fol- 
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lowing correspondence, be followed up by others, who, like him, are 
alive to the evils of ecclesiastical domination, and in a very few years 
superstition, in this country at least, will be compelled to hide her already 
diminished head. 

“Both Sides: being a Correspondence between a Priest and a Lay- 
man ;—with remarks.” 

In a petty affair between Mr. Kearney, the Episcopal clergyman of 
this village, and myself, pains have been taken to palliate his conduct, 
and to misrepresent mine. 'To place the whole in its proper light, I 
present the following statement of facts, and the correspondence. Dur- 
ing my absence in February, he, with the zeal peculiar to the enthusiastic 
and heedless, without any provocation, endeavored to excite among his 
congregation and others, an ill feeling towards me: had he stopped there, 
I should not have noticed him ; but when he took advantage of his sta- 
tion as a priest, and in the garb of sanctity and holiness made his sweep- 
ing denunciations, and hurled his anathemas at a class of men, of whom 
I take pride in avowing myself one, and did it in language that every per- 
son of my acquaintance present, instantly declared to be aimed at me, 
(which he has not denied) he forfeited all claims to that respect which as 
a public teacher he was entitled to. Immediately after the sermon 
above alluded to, I enclosed some tracts, and wrote him the following 
letter,which I left at Mr. Kearney’s lodgings, with directions to have the 
same handed to him when he returned : 

Buffalo, 29th March, 1829 

Rev. Mr. Kearney ;—Sir: Not having the pleasure to hear your re- 
marks on the liberal tracts which have been circulated in this village, and 
fearing that you, perhaps, may not have fully examined them, I take the 
liberty to enclose one of each kind now in my possession, with the hope 
that you will give them a close and candid examination, and then, when 
you have occasion to impugn your neighbors, be ingenious enough to 
allow others the right which you claim for yourself, of expressing freely 
their sentiments. Respectfully, yours, Isaac 8. Smrru. 

He took my letter, and upon the upper part of the first page wrote the 
following meek and courteous reply : 

* Mr. Kearney had seen, and also attentively read, most of the deistical 
and atheistical tracts, which certain persons, destitute of all moral feeling 
and common decency, have so industriously circulated in this town, 
BEFORE his fearless denunciation of them. 


‘As Mr. Kearney corresponds only with gentlemen, according to the 


correct definition of that word—returns Isaac Smith’s package and letter.*’ 

With a disposition to avoid an open rupture, aid to heal the little 
breach that had been made, | addressed the following letter, which was 
presented to him by a gentleman, read, and returned to me without an 
answer : 

Buffalo, 31st March, 1829. 

Rev. Mr. Kearney, Sir: On your arrival in this village, it was repre- 
sented to me, that among the requisite qualifications for the station you 
fill, you possessed social and conciliating manners; which I could but 
consider as omens of peace to society. A little reflection would have 
convinced you, that your proper course had been marked out by vour 
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predecessor, Mr. Searle, who found the church distracted and almost 
without a tie of fellowship. Yet such was the influence of gentlemanly 
deportment and philosophic forbearance, that he united its members, 
healed its dissensions, relieved its pecuniary embarrassments, and pre- 
pared it to your hand, such as it is, a very respectable and respected 
church. My best feelings were cheered with the prospect, that each of 
the societies among us would cultivate benevolence and sociability, as 
the great means of promoting happiness; and that to increase their num- 
bers, they would depend upon the truth and beauty of their respective 
systems, rather than upon the exploded practice of warring upon each 
other. 

As a sect, yours, like all others, is viewed with indifference by unbias- 
ed minds, and nothing would have been said by me to you, had you not 
voluntarily assumed the task of denouncing in harsh language, those 
(among whom you know me to be one) who had long viewed with con- 
cern the miseries and crimes engendered by the abuses of religious teach- 
ers. Having no congregations and no pulpits to aid us, we were com- 
pelled to follow the example of your spiritual coadjutors, by distribut- 
ing tracts ; and we thus appeal to the understandings of men, by exciting 
inquiry, which will finally. lead to a system of morals and code of belief 
founded on reason. 

I profess to be an enquirer after truth, which I could not hope to find, 
were my researches restricted to one side only of a question. Whenever 
my acquaintances have offered for my perusal, works which they thought 
might produce a change in my opinions, | have {as Mr. Searle well 
knows) thankfully accepted them. 

With an idea that you would have been more guarded in your public 
remarks, had you been better acquainted with the men and tracts you 
declaimed against, I took the liberty to enclose some to you, which you 
returned unread. 

Presuming the language employed by you on that occasion was with- 
out due reflection ; and charitably hopiag you might be disposed to quali- 
fy it, is my reason for not replying particularly to it. 

Respectfully, yours, Isaac S. Smita. 

After giving time for reflection—getting no answer, and thinking the 
period arrived, when an attempt should be made to put an end to the 
licentiousness of the pulpit, so that citizens, respectable for their virtues, 
intelligence, and philanthrophy, may cease to be indiscriminately classed 
and condemned with the most profligate and abandoned, and that too by 
priests, who appeal only to the prejudices and passions of the weak and 
ignorant, I address the following to him: 

Buffalo, 15th April, 1829. 

Rey. Ravaud Kearney, Sir: A fortnight has elapsed since I last wrote 
you. Neither a sense of justice nor a sense of shame has yet induced 
you to reply. ‘That a knowledge of the merits of our controversy may 
be co-extensive with your verbal misrepresentations, I transmit this to 
you through the press. 

The society to which you are attached, having been distinguished for 
its liberality of sentiment, should be exonerated from censure, on account 
of your misjudgment. Among the priests of all denominations, I have 
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too often witnessed “* abounding zeal and deficient wisdom,” which have 
constantly disturbed and embroiled mankind. You speak of your 
“fearless denunciation” ; it may be courageous in your eye, to shelter 
yourself behind a pulpit, where nv» one is permitted to refute you, and 
thence denounce men, your seniors in age and moral worth ; but I can- 
not hesitate to pronounce it dastardly cowardice. ‘There is much diffe- 
rence between frothy declamation and philosophic argument. You best 
know. in which your forte lies. In perusing the effusions of your inspired 
pen, | was led to admire the modest assurance with which you speak of 
men, of whom the writer, after a long residence of two months, could 
know so much, 

Persous of your profession and capacity, have been so long habituated 
to insiduous slander, that the more intelligent and thinking are compel- 
led to be silent. I have been too much the subject of pulpit slander and 
priestly gossipping, longer to submit to it; and I have no way but this to 
check your impertinent intermeddling. 

I have considered as an axiom, that every man conducts himself as 
well as he knows how ; in conformity with this, and thinking you igno- 
rant of what belonged to the character of a gentleman or a Christian, I 
felt some disposition to excuse the scurrility of your note of the 30th ult. 

A priest, except when his congregation conceive him to have outlived 
his usefulness, is not apt to know their real sentiments in relation to him- 
self; more particularly, when by his garrulity and unceasing gossip, he 
gives them no opportunity to be heard ;_ and by his prelatical arrogance, 
refuses to be taught by those whom hisconduct has compelled to be 
counted as enemies. Lest you should suffer for want of counsel, I of- 
for a short lessen of advice as a parting gift: Confine yourself strictly to 
the liturgy ; and when you feel a disposition to go beyond its precincts, 
apply to your spiritual master, Bishop Hobart, who, as a gentleman, will 
probably direct you aright; at least, he will point you to the paths of pru- 
dence. 

Anger and personal invective, are bad substitutes for argument, al- 
though frequently resorted to in defence of a bad cause ; therefore be 
guarded in future, lest you exhibit too much of the wolf to be mistaken 
for a sheep. 

As your egotism seemed at its acme, while detailing to the ladies of 
your congregation individually, your masterly reply to my first letter, you 
may be peculiarly gratified with seeing it printed, and of having an op- 
portunity to exhibit it to them in full assembly. 

Should you repeat your attacks, it may not be long ere your church 
may have cause to cry out in agony, “‘ Save us—oh! save us, from our 
friends.” | 


Could you imagine the ineffable contempt with which a philosopher 
views a mercenary preacher of the gospel, you would instantly change 
your garb for that of the honest day laborer. In recommending you to 
practice Christian humility, I take leave of you, and am, 

&e., &e., &e., K&e., Isaac S. Smrru. 





The goodness of God cheers the wicked, his rigor disturbs the honest 
man. 
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Religion.—Man finding one defective, abandons it for another less 
vicious; hates the error that he has renounced, is ignorant of the 
new one that he adopts; rejects the truth of which he is in pur- 
suit, invents chimeras of heterogeneous and contradictory beings, and 
ever dreaming of wisdom and happiness loses himself in a labyrinth of 
torme nt and illusions. 





Fortitude.—I love that man that can smile in trouble, that can gather 
strength from distress, and grow brave by reflection. It is the business 
of little minds to shrink ; but he, whose heart is firm, and whose con- 
science approves his conduct, will pursue his principles untill death. 





It is the essence of theology to confound every thing, and the interest 
of theologians to plunge mankind into a labyrinth, from which nothing 
but faith can extricate him. 








Free Press Association.—The meetings of the Association are now 
held in the Bowery Long Room, opposite the Theatre, every Sunday 
afternoon, at 3 o’clock, for lectures; and in the evening, at 8 o’clock for 
debates. 

Mr. Offen will deliver a lecture (in continuation) to-morrow after- 


noon, On the most effectual means of destroying superstition. 


In the evening, the following question will be debated :-— 

Whether is the contemplation of the book of Nature, or the study of 
the Scriptures, best calculated to give exalted ideas of the Deity? 

* .* A lecture on Science will be delivered in the forenoon, at half past 
10 o’clock. 
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